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CO-OPERATIVE STORES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Nothing is more conspicuous in the co-operative ne- 
crology of the United States than the persistent failure of 
the co-operative store. Store-keeping is generally consid- 
ered one of the simpler forms of business enterprise, and 
the failure of the simpler might be expected to include 
the failure of all the rest. So far as productive associa- 
tions are concerned, this is largely true ; for the waning 
prosperity of the several surviving cooper shops in Minne- 
apolis is still cited as chief witness to the sporadic suc- 
cess of co-operative manufactures in the United States.* 
But, contrary to expectation, our farmers have succeeded 
in the conduct of co-operative creameries and fire and 
tornado insurance companies ; our large fraternal life 
insurance companies also testify to co-operative capacity ; 
and the astonishing development of building and loan 
associations is a matter of national repute. f Neverthe- 
less, the co-operative store, whether urban or rural, indige- 
nous or exotic, has rarely survived the ephemeral wave of 
enthusiasm to which it has generally been due. What is 
still worse, half a century of alternate enthusiasm and 
failure has left little behind it in the way of cumulative 
experience. This is partly because co-operation, like 
other phases of labor organization in this country, has 
often been merely an incident in some complicated and 
ill-fated propaganda of industrial and social reorganiza- 
tion. Thus it happens that wave after wave of co-oper- 
ative enthusiasm has risen and subsided with painful 
regularity, leaving little behind but the debris of financial 
wreckage and disheartenment. 

* See the article on " Co-operative Distribution in the United States," by 
Dr. E. W. Bemis, in Bulletin of the Department of Labor, September, 1890. 

t Ninth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1894. 
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The first of these periodic movements appeared in New- 
England between 1847 and 1859. So-called union stores 
to the number of 769 are said to have been organized, 
350 of them reporting in 1857 a capital of $291,000 and 
an annual trade of $2,000,000. Of all this number there 
are scarcely any survivors. The Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, however, is wrong in stating that "none 
survive." * The Protective Union of Worcester, Mass., 
dates from December 18, 1847. It illustrates the "union " 
joint-stock method of organization, on a basis of limited 
membership, ownership of an equal share by each member, 
and equal division of net profits, above reserves, annually, 

— equivalent to dividend on capital only. Still another 
metamorphosed survivor is the Central Union Associa- 
tion, of New Bedford, Mass., which — organized as The 
Workingmen's Protective Union in June, 1848, after- 
wards rechristened The New England Protective Union 

— adopted its present name in 1861. The failures of 
this period apparently bequeathed no legacy of experi- 
ence to the second or grange store movement, which dates 
from the organization of the Patrons of Husbandry, in 
1866. So far as known, both these movements followed 
the general plan of selling slightly above cost, or, at all 
events, below current prices. Both appear to have met 
the same fate. Isolated attempts to profit by domestic 
and foreign experience, by adopting the Rochdale plan of 
organization, appear from time to time ; but it was left for 
an organization known as Sovereigns of Industry to start 
a third wave of enthusiasm during its brief career from 
1874 to 1880, and to demonstrate that not even the popu- 
larization of Rochdale methods by paid lecturers could 
prevent the humiliating recurrence of a general collapse, 
though happily eight or nine societies of this group are 
still alive. The extent of this movement may be inferred 

* The error is less easily accounted for in view of the description of these 
societies in a recent treatise, How to Co-operate, by H. Myrick. New York, 
1895 (the Orange Judd Company). 
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from the reports in 1877 of 94 " councils," mostly in New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, showing an average membership of 77 and an an- 
nual trade of $1,089,372. Something like half these 
stores are said to have sold at market prices and distrib- 
uted dividends on the purchases, and a few grange stores 
appear to have been converted to the same plan. 

It was in the natural order of events that the Knights 
of Labor should be responsible for the fourth general crop 
of attempts and failures. The preamble of the order, 
after enumerating the many things it expects the States 
and the national government to do, announces that the 
association will in its turn endeavor " to establish co-oper- 
ative institutions, such as will tend to supersede the wages 
system, by the introduction of a co-operative industrial 
system." The exuberance of the years 1884 to 1888 
could not be expected to find adequate outlet in the nar- 
row channels of distributive enterprise. Scores of work- 
shops, mines, and factories were organized throughout the 
country in blissful ignorance of the past and boundless 
confidence that the future belonged to union labels and 
co-operation. The pathetic failure of these expectations 
is too recent to call for recital, and only repeats the expe- 
rience of the past. Finally, without attempting to com- 
plete our melancholy retrospect, it is enough to mention 
the unsuccessful efforts of the farmers' associations known 
as The Wheel and The Alliance, to establish co-operative 
stores in the Southern States from 1886 to 1892. 

It is needless to say there have been some survivals 
from all this enthusiasm and wreckage of the past fifty 
years; and we are indebted to the official Bulletin of tlie 
Department of Labor, September, 1896, for a detailed ex- 
amination of existing societies. According to this investi- 
gation " the total co-operative trade outside of New Eng- 
land, so far as reported, was about $900,000 in 1895 as 
contrasted with about $1,000,000 in the associations mak- 
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ing even partial returns in 1886. Although it is believed 
that no large societies have been overlooked, it is quite 
possible that as complete a survey of the field as was 
made in 1886 * might reveal a small growth in the co-op- 
erative trade outside of New England during the past ten 
years. Nearly all the associations that have been reached 
in this inquiry give dividends on trade ; but in Kansas 
these dividends are very small at present, owing to the 
agricultural depression there, which is causing the failure 
of many private stores." 

In New England the outlook is said to be more encour- 
aging. "While six of the stores that had a trade of 
$134,000 in 1886 are now closed, the trade of the remain- 
ing thirteen of those in existence in the former period has 
grown from $479,900 to $978,951.48 ; and nine new stores 
report a trade of $251,409.49." The total co-operative 
trade in New England, almost entirely on the Rochdale 
plan, is thus over twice as great as ten years ago. It may 
be well to add on the same authority that " the oldest 
co-operative store in this country at the time of its failure, 
in 1896, was the Danvers Co-operative Union Society, 
with a capital of $5,500, in the shoe manufacturing town 
of Danvers, Massachusetts." Founded in 1865, it adopted 
the Rochdale plan in 1869, and after a career of more 
than thirty years failed disastrously. Although the fate 
of this society is not without its moral, the alleged claim 
to seniority, like other easily verifiable statements of the 
same sort in this report, proves upon inquiry to be dis- 
concertingly inaccurate. The oldest surviving societies 
would seem to be the Protective Union of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, organized in 1847, and the Central Union 
Association of New Bedford, Massachusetts, organized 
in 1848, as already indicated. The Natick Protective 
Union of Massachusetts, founded in 1866, on the 

* In the Johtis Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science, 
vol. vi. 
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" union " joint-stock plan, of equal shares and equal 
dividends, is also one of the older survivors of the type. 
The Co-operative Store Company at Silver Lake, in the 
town of Kingston, Massachusetts, which began business 
in 1875, is generally conceded the honor of making the 
longest successful trial of the Rochdale plan in the 
United States. A small society, with a capital of $ 2,000 
and an annual trade of less than five times that amount, 
its exceptional longevity and success are doubtless due 
to the smaH, stationary population of the place and to 
the uninterrupted services of a devoted manager. Ac- 
cording to the official estimates the largest proportion 
of co-operators to be found in any one city is in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, where there are three societies with 
" 3,751 members, embracing about 19,000 persons, if each 
member is considered to represent a family of five per- 
sons. This is 36 per cent, of the population of the city." 
Some of the idiosyncrasies of the movement may be in- 
ferred from the fact that " in Kansas most societies admit 
only members of the Farmers' Alliance, the Patrons of 
Husbandry, or other farmers' or other laborers' organiza- 
tions " ; while a society at Los Angeles, California, re- 
quires that the officers and employees shall be " Socialists 
in good standing in the sections where business is done." 
The ascertained membership of co-operative stores in 
New England early in 1896 is placed at 10,692, and the 
membership elsewhere at 6,115, with a couple of thousand 
to be added for societies making no report, — some 19,000 
in all. The trade, in 1896, of 20 New England societies 
with a membership of 10,242 is placed at $1,174,000, or 
$114.63 per member; that of 21 societies, comprising 
5,465 of the total membership outside New England, at 
$1,198,000, or $219.21 per member for 1895; and it is 
pointed out that " the sales of 1,711 British co-operative 
societies, with 1,414,158 members in 1895, averaged £37 
2s. Sd. ($180.71) worth of goods per member, or a total 
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of £52,512,126 ($255,550,261.18)." * From still further 
analysis of their financial standing it appears that 15 of 
the New England societies, with a total capital of $269,- 
873.50, a surplus of $38,098.60, and an amount borrowed 
of $11,987.58, had an average business in 1895-96 of $374 
per $100 of capital, and a total expense of $127,275.88, 
including interest at 6 per cent, on the capital and amount 
borrowed, but not on the surplus, — an average expense 
of 12.6 per cent, on the trade of $1,008,977.24. The cor- 
responding figures for 13 societies outside New England 
show a capital of $184,302.65, a surplus of $62,075.09, 
$16,944.20 borrowed, a business of $313 per $100 of cap- 
ital, and a total expense of 11.7 per cent, of the trade of 
$577,368.16. 

In 1885 the average rate of dividend on the trade of 
members was 6.8 per cent, in 20 New England stores, and 
only 3.5 per cent, in 13 elsewhere ; while returns from 
1,036,992 English co-operators, quoted from the English 
Labor Gazette for June, 1896, show that only 1.3 per 
cent, of this number received 5 per cent, or less, 14.2 
per cent, of them received from 5 to 10 per cent., 54 per 
cent, received from 10 to 15 per cent., the remaining 30.5 
per cent, received over 15 per cent. Incidentally, it 
appears also that the average wages of the 96 employees 
in 10 of the larger American societies is $609.64 per 
year; while "the average of the 102 employees in 24 
societies of about the same character in the Manchester, 
Oldham, and Rochdale districts of England, in 1895, was 
$377.50." Estimates of business efficiency, based upon 
such comparisons, are far from conclusive : but it would 
seem clear that, while the legitimate expenses of societies 
in the United States may be higher than in England, the 
low dividends of the American societies obviously invite 
some other explanation. The business of these societies 
is largely confined to the miscellaneous trade in what are 

* Bulletin of (he Department of Lahw, September, 180G. 
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known as "groceries," though dry goods, boots and shoes, 
coal, and other supplies are sometimes included. Articles 
not kept in stock are frequently provided for by special 
discount arrangements with private tradesmen ; and this 
outside, or 4i affiliated," trade is often large. 

After all, it must frankly be confessed that even this 
array of statistical evidence gives to the present aspects of 
the movement an appearance of coherence and stability 
which it does not possess. Indeed, these diverse, widely 
scattered, and disconnected remnants can scarcely be said 
to constitute a movement, in any proper sense of the term. 
Some of them are doomed to failure. The success of 
others — some of the largest and most prosperous — is 
less a tribute to co-operative management than to the 
business sagacity of individuals who have gradually as- 
sumed the control of affairs, and closely assimilated the 
conduct of a co-operative store to that of a private firm. 
So far as any propagandist spirit is concerned, these 
scarred veterans of unsuccessful crusades are painfully 
free from generous illusions. With honorable exceptions, 
they are content to struggle for their own precarious sal- 
vation, and leave to youthful converts the propagation of 
the gospel. 

Fortunately for the future of co-operative stores, new 
converts seem ready to undertake the mission. Indeed, it 
is in the humble beginnings of what may prove a new de- 
parture rather than the older experiments that the hope 
of improvement chiefly centres. Not that there is any 
immediate danger of an old-fashioned co-operative revival. 
Under favorable conditions such epidemics may doubtless 
recur ; and the intermittent fever will burn itself out in 
the future as it has so often done in the past, doing worst 
damage in districts which have escaped contagion before. 
On the other hand there is some reason to hope that in 
parts of the country where the teaching of experience has 
been painfully obvious the lessons of previous epidemics 
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are beginning to be conned with care. The result prom- 
ises to be a quiet enthusiasm for small beginnings and 
earnest work ; a new capacity for going slow and taking 
one step at a time ; an ability to combine intense convic- 
tions with a chastened respect for facts ; and a sober inten- 
tion of turning the waste energy of general aspirations 
upon the prosaic problems of a work-a-day store. The 
best embodiment of these new characteristics is found in 
the little group of Eastern co-operators which recently 
organized the Co-operative Union of America, in Septem- 
ber, 1895.* Abortive attempts to establish a co-operative 
union have been made before ; and at the present moment 
there are several aspirants who have assumed the title, if 
not the functions, of such an organization. For example, 
a congress held early in 1896, for the purpose of federat- 
ing the various forms of co-operative organization in 
Kansas, was followed by the call to a national convention 
to be held at St. Louis the same week as the Populist con- 
vention, which met there in July of that year. The con- 
junction did not prove a happy one. The proximity of so 
much political enthusiasm was more asphyxiating than 
inspiring. But in spite of rival attractions, paucity of 
attendance, and the fact that those present came for the 
most part on their own responsibility, and not as delegates 
from co-operative societies, a national oiganization was 
announced, with the title of the American Co-operative 
Union. f Aside from geographical considerations, it is 
probably quite as well that the methods and aspirations 
represented in this effort should be embodied in a separate 
organization. It is quite in keeping with the circum- 
stances that the close approximation in name to the 
society just mentioned should have been the result, not of 
ignorance, but of accident, deliberate intention, or defi- 

* President, Mr. Robert E.Ely; secretary, Mr. James Rhodes, — both of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

f President, Mr. Alonzo Woodall, of Kansas ; secretary, Mrs. Imogene C. 
Fales, of New York. 
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cient ingenuity. In any event the American Co-operative 
Union, so far as it is anything more than a name, seems to 
have little in common with the modest aims of the Co- 
operative Union of America. 

Of the fourteen societies comprising this Eastern union, 
twelve are in New England, one is in New Jersey, and 
one in New York. The rules in regard to membership 
are as follows : — 

"1. Persons in sympathy with the Rochdale plan of co- 
operation may, upon the approval of the office committee, 
become members of the union by paying a fee of $1 per 
year. 

" 2. A co-operative society, a trade-union, and any other 
organization may, upon approval of the office committee, 
become a member by paying an annual fee equal to not 
less than two cents per annum for each of its members." 

Most of the societies belonging to the union are of 
the newer and smaller class. It is in keeping with the dis- 
illusioned temper of the older societies that they hesitate 
to respond with cordiality, and confine their expressions 
of good will to occasional participation in special con- 
ferences. The purposes of such a union need hardly be 
described in view of the well-known functions of its Eng- 
lish prototype. To bring to bear upon the problems of 
co-operation the results of careful study, wide experience, 
free discussion and united action ; to persuade beginners 
to start right, and to assist those who are going wrong ; 
to prevent failures, reconcile factions, promote harmony, 
expound and exemplify the co-operative spirit, — such un- 
questionably are its aims. To this end, in spite of serious 
financial limitations, the union has kept a paid secretary 
in the field, has held conferences, responded cordially to 
demands upon its good offices, and adopted a policy of 
cautious propaganda, with a view to guiding and strength- 
ening rather than creating co-operative experiments. The 
organ of this propaganda is the American Co-operative 
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News, an attractive and highly creditable magazine, com- 
prising some twenty octavo pages of technical and miscel- 
laneous matter, published the first of every month by the 
Co-operative News Society, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
" Devoted to the Rochdale plan " is reiterated with such 
constant emphasis upon the illuminated cover, the title- 
page and elsewhere, that it may be worth while quoting 
what a recent number of the News declares to be " the 
cardinal principles of the Rochdale plan." * " These nat- 
urally resolve themselves under ten heads, as follows : 

" 1. Representative government ; that is, the committees 
are chosen without canvassing or undue pressure by the 
members. 

" 2. Distribution of a fair portion of profits to pur- 
chasers, whether members or not. 

" 3. Market prices, without attempting to increase sales 
by cutting rates. 

" 4. Pure unadulterated goods served alike to the poor 
as well as to the rich. 

" 5. Cash trade.f 

" 6. Education by classes, lectures on co-operation, read- 
ing-rooms, libraries, etc. 

" 7. Investments in co-operative productive societies. 

" 8. Bonus to labor. 

" 9. Portions of the profits distributed in charity ; that 
is, grants of bread, flour, coal, etc., in times of distress. 

"10. Federating with other societies in trying to de- 
velop the movement by the formation of wholesale cen- 

*The American Co-operative News, vol. i., No. 4, October, 1896. The sub- 
scription price of this periodical, which is indispensable to the student of the 
present movement, is 50 cents a year. 

f A characteristic tribute to the merits of the cash system, with strong local 
color, comes from the manager of the Linn County, Kansas, Patrons' Co-oper- 
ative Association, founded in 1875. " In 1886 we became convinced that the 
credit system would ruin us, and shut down to spot cash or no trade. . . . We 
pay cash, and get the benefit of cash discounts. Our clerks are willing to work 
for less wages, as they are not obliged to * thrash ' half the customers for 
kicking at being dunned." H. Myrick, How to Co-operate. 
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tres, productive enterprises, and securing of suitable leg- 
islation." 

That there is need of caution, wise counsel, and tech- 
nical advice in the constructive and reconstructive work 
which such a union finds at hand is obvious at a glance. 
The statutes of the different States relating to co-opera- 
tion are entirely lacking in uniformity, and present anom- 
alies of every sort which invite legislative revision. 
While there is much to commend in the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and New Jersey, the extremes of 
absurdity are revealed by the following extract from the 
statute in Illinois : * "If in any kind of industry it 
should be impossible to assign all shareholders to equally 
advantageous positions or locations in work, the associa- 
tion may provide that shareholders shall periodically 
change places or provide any other method of equalizing 
such matters in accordance with justice and equity." 

Even the Massachusetts law, which permits the incor- 
poration of societies with seven or more members, and not 
less than $ 1,000 capital, is considered so unsatisfactory 
that the Co-operative Union of America has endeavored — 
though without success — to persuade the legislature now 
in session to facilitate incorporation by removing the 
restrictions in regard to a minimum capital; to make 
possible the establishment of a wholesale society by per- 
mitting societies to invest capital in other co-operative 
societies ; to eliminate a potent cause of failure by de- 
claring that " every such corporation, carrying on co- 
operative trade, shall make sales of its merchandise for 
cash only " ; to secure exemption from taxation on cap- 
ital stock ; and, among other things, promote " instruction 
and culture " by a compulsory educational fund not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent, of the net profits.! Whatever may be 
thought of the compulsory "culture" clause or of this 

* Quoted in the Bulletin of the Department of Labor, September, 1890, p. €34. 
t American Co-operative News, March, 1897, p. 177. 
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legislative crusade against credit, — which is already em- 
bodied in the laws of Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, — it 
is clear that work of this sort calls for the best thought 
the community affords, regardless of conventional distinc- 
tions as to station or occupation. It is one of the merits 
of the present management of the union that it is in a 
position to secure precisely the collaboration required on 
the part of professional men, workmen, and other public- 
spirited citizens. 

Thus far the union has avoided any clash, either with 
the socialistic minority or with trade unionists. Its con- 
ciliatory attitude towards trade-unions is evinced by the 
passage of a resolution to the effect that it is advisable for 
stores to sell union-made goods whenever it is possible. 
To some extent, the attempt to enlist the sympathy of 
trade-unions has succeeded. The American Federation 
of Labor has expressed approval of Rochdale co-operation ; 
and a Union Stamp Co-operative Society for the sale of 
union label boots and shoes has been started by trade 
unionists in Haverhill, Massachusetts. 

No serious attempt has thus far been made by the 
Eastern group to undertake the national functions sug- 
gested by their name. There is no reason to think that 
conditions are ripe for effective national organization or 
that remote sections of the country could agree upon a 
common creed. In fact, if we have read the lesson of the 
past aright, the danger most to be apprehended for the 
present humble beginnings would be some rapid expan- 
sion inconsistent with healthy growth. The epidemic 
tendency is in the blood. 

Indeed, a picturesque embodiment of some of the diffi- 
culties and novelties which would be encountered by any 
real attempt at a comprehensive national federation is 
afforded by the recent development of so-called Labor 
Exchanges, which modestly regard themselves as the only 
exponents of " true co-operation." They originated in 
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Missouri in 1889, spread rapidly, effected a national 
organization, and were said by their president, in June, 
1896, to hare one hundred and thirty-five branches scat- 
tered in thirty-two States, and a membership of 6,000, 
representing every trade, profession, and calling.* Their 
aversion to the ordinary medium of exchange, and their 
esoteric preference for labor checks and cumbrous forms 
of barter suggest a reversion to vagaries of the days 
of Robert Owen. " Our leading object," continues the 
president, " is to employ idle labor without lowering the 
customary wages, and interchange labor's products with- 
out competing with customary prices. As we issue cer- 
tificates for deposits, we need have no fear of losing oar 
customers ; for we hold the final redemption for the out- 
standing certificates at par." Members who deposit any 
product of labor receive in return an exchange check of 
a denomination which the officers think would represent 
the local wholesale price in money. The goods are then 
offered for sale at the ordinary retail advance ; and the 
depositor may use his check (which is redeemable in 
goods, but not in legal money) to buy anything he cares 
for. The profits belong to the society, collectively, to be 
devoted to propagandist, charitable, or other purposes. 
Practical experience with the difficulties of bartering 
Massachusetts shoes for the dried fruits of California has 
convinced one of the rare representatives of the move- 
ment in the East of the superiority of the ordinary Roch- 
dale plan. Southern California, on the other hand, re- 
joices in twenty-two of these societies. While there are 
obvious objections to confusing these enterprises with 
ordinary co-operative stores,! they certainly present to the 
student an interesting field for further inquiry. Some 
of them have already proved to be of slight stability. 

* Bulletin of the Department of Labor, September, 1800. 

t In the Bulletin of the Department of Labor (ibid.) the membership is used 
to swell the numbers o£ store-keeping co-operators without sufficient discrim- 
ination. 
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Taken as a whole, it may be said, in conclusion, that the 
co-operative store movement in the United States bears 
all the marks of the unmistakably premature. There is 
scarcely any corporate ill with which it has not been 
afflicted. It has suffered in the past from entangling alli- 
ances with the nebulous programmes of other movements ; 
from the democratic optimism which believes in the inevi- 
tableness of success and the impossibility of attempting 
too much ; from contempt for small savings, contempt for 
history, and lack of good advice ; from instability of popu- 
lation, due to immigration from without and migration 
within ; most of all, from instability of leadership, due to 
the ready outlet for business ability in enterprises where 
success brings greater rewards, both in money and in 
social advancement. 

Edward Cummings. 



